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proceedings and debates, it was not only entirely
Protestant, but largely Puritan.1 A bill was passed by
which any person refusing, on demand, to acknowledge
Elizabeth's right to the crown was made incapable
of succeeding her; a provision which, though it did
not name Mary, could apply to no one else. It was
made high treason to deny that the inheritance of
the crown could be determined by the Queen and
Parliament. To affirm in writing that any particular
person was entitled to succeed the Queen, except the
Queen's issue, or some one established by Parliament,
was made punishable with imprisonment for life, and
forfeiture of all property for the second offence.

The plot which Ridolfi was so busily pushing in
1571 was, in fact, a continuation of the twin aristo-
cratic conspiracies, one of which had exploded in the
northern insurrection. By forcing that insurrection
to break out before the southern conspirators had
made up their minds what to do, the Government
had effectually destroyed what chances of success the
disaffected nobles had ever had. Alva was right in
his judgment that, if the Percys, Nevilles, and Dacres
could do so little, the Howard group, whose estates,
vast as they were, lay, for the most part, in more
orderly and civilised parts of the country, could do
still less. There was, indeed, some talk among them
of seizing the Queen at the opening of the Parlia-
ment of 1571, just as there had been a talk of
arresting Cecil two years before. But the truth was
that insurrection was a played-out game in England;

i The oath of supremacy imposed on members of the House of
Commons in 1562 practically excluded conscientious Catholics.